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A CRISIS IN THE HISTORY OF SPAIN. 


HE upheaval of last week-end in Spain was the climax of a 
period of unrest which had been increasing steadily in intensity 
ever since the beginning of the year. The causes of this were 
sany, and no simple solution was open to the Government of the 
sroblems with which it was faced, for it could never count on 
having a majority in the Cortes, and the mutual intolerance of 
the two main elements, Right and Left, in the country’s political 
life made it impossible to effect a compromise or seek a middle 
way out of the difficulties with any chance of success. There are, 
in fact, two Spains, and the failure, so far, to reconcile them, or 
even to find a way such as might allow the two to live side by side, 
has resulted in a series of crises, each succeeding one more serious 
than the last, so that by the middle of the summer the state of 
afiairs in the country was described as a “ revolutionary situation ”’ ; 
it was then only a question of time—failing a radical measure such 
as a dissolution so as to test the feeling of the country through the 
solls—before methods of violence would be resorted to to resolve 
what was felt, on both sides, to be an intolerable situation. Had 
the Government taken steps to deal with the cause of these crises 
events might have taken a different course ; but, for reasons which 
just be explained later, neither Sefor Lerroux nor Senor Samper 
could do this. Instead, temporary palliatives and expedients were 
esorted to, which merely accentuated the division between the 
‘wo elements in the political and social life of the country while 
‘oing nothing to resolve the problem which this division presented. 
From the time Sefior Lerroux first took office after the General 
Election’ the Government has been faced with two major problems 
—the question of the general trend of legislation, more especially 
n agrarian, religious and educational matters, and the question as 
‘o how to deal with Catalonia. These two were quite distinct, and 
yet in the disturbances which began on October 5 the defiance of 
the Central Government came equally from those who, throughout 
the country generally, objected to the policy followed in agrarian 
and religious matters, and from those in Catalonia—-not representing, 
by any means, the feeling of the whole Region—who wished to 
secure an autonomous status for the Generalidad.* The reason for 
filis was that the tendency of the Government’s policy has all along 
been felt by the Left to be to an equal extent a threat to the Socialist 
foundations of the Republic (with its land reform, separation of 
Church and State, and so on) and to the Catalan autonomists. Thus, 
\s’soon as it was known in Barcelona that Sefior Lerroux had again 
been asked to form a Government Sefior Companys’ paper Humanitat 
described it as grave and alarming news, and said that if his mandate 
should prosper ‘‘ we would lament it . . . all sensibility and instinct 
uch, 1 He formed his Government on December 17, succeeding Senor Barrios, 
. was also a Radical. 
On [ (2) Senor Companys and his Ministers were not separatists, but demanded 
arti avtonomy in matters of agrarian and social legislation. 
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of preservation would be lost, and the hour would be at hand ty 
advance resolutely by other paths ”’; while it was freely stated jy 
Madrid that the immediate reply to the formation of a Cabinet jp 
which the Catholic C.E.D.A. was represented’ would probably | 
a general strike. 


It may seem surprising, in view of this, that Senor Lerrou: 
should have been called to the Premiership again, and should th 
have given three portfolios to C.E.D.A. members, more especially 
when it is remembered that he had failed to retain the confidence 
of the country during his earlier tenure of office. The explanation 
may probably be found in the fact that as leader of the Centre 
Party—the Radicals—he was the most suitable personality to be 
at the head of a Coalition Government, and a Coalition Government 
was, in President Zamora’s view, the only possible ministeria 
combination with the Cortes composed as it is.* On the other hand, 
it may easily be shown that the policy followed by such a Govern- 
ment, as exemplified throughout the year both under Senor Lerroux 
and Senor Samper, has not been in accordance with the feeling o 
large sections of the people, including the whole of the Left, a 
including, too, those elements, with their leaders, which we 
responsible for the establishment of the Republic. The reason | 
this is, in a few words, that the Government has been all along “ t/: 
prisoner of the Right,’’ in the Socialist leaders’ phrase, owing t 
its dependence on “ Right ’’ support in the Cortes, and one resi! 
of this has been that on each occasion when a crisis has led to 
reconstruction of the Cabinet’? the new one has leant slightly mo 
to the Right than its predecessor. But to show how this has 
happened, and its effects upon the country—effects which have le: 
straight up to the present upheaval—it is necessary to go back 1 
the beginning of the year. 


The policy of Senor Azafia, who held office for very nearly tw 
years, was unpopular because he was considered to have gone to 
far.* The separation of Church and State, for instance, was generalls 
welcomed, but the prohibition of the religious Orders from teaching 
the closing of charity schools, and the attacks on convents were 
disapproved of, and his methods of government were felt in some 
ways to be more dictatorial than those of Primo de Rivera. At 





(1) This is the Contederacién Espanola de Derechas Aut6nomas, fi 
February, 1933 to secure repeal of the anti-clerical laws, revocation of the a 
reform, and modification of the concessions to labour. It is anti-Marxist, bu 
Fascist or Monarchist. 

(2) For details of the composition of the Cortes see the Bulletin of January 4 
1934, page 13. For particulars of the Cabinet formed on October 4 see t 
Chronology, page 28. 

(3) This occurred in March and April and at the beginning of the 
month, and the Samper Cabinet would probably have fallen much earlier had t 
Cortes not been in recess during the summer till October 1. 

(4) For an account of the circumstances in which Senor Azafia came into} 
see the Article in the Bulletin of January 4, Vol. X, Nos. 13 and 14 


pre 
pres 
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same time, there was a great deal of sympathy for the main 
ines of the Government’s policy, which aimed at the improvement 
of the condition of the peasantry through land reform’ and the 
smashing of the power of the cactgues or local political ‘‘ bosses.”’ 
his was to be effected through three measures, which are mentioned 
here because their repeal or modification has been one of the chief 
causes of the opposition to the Lerroux and Samper Governments. 
These measures were, agrarian reform, including the confiscation 
of land belonging to grandees and the splitting up of large estates 
among small-holders ; the institution of mixed juries ; and the law 
{municipal districts. Unfortunately for the peasantry the first of 
these has not yet been put into effect and hardly exists except on 
paper, largely owing to the practical difficulties in its application. 
fhe second provides for the submission of disputes between capital 
and labour in agriculture to arbitrators, called mixed juries, and 
aimed at putting an end to the system of starvation wages, which 
has obtained for so long in many parts of the country-side, through 
the arrangement of work contracts. 
lhe third struck a very severe blow at the power of cacigu:smo 
by prohibiting the admission of workers to a district from another 
cme so long as there were unemployed in the first. Under the 
Monarchy the migration of workers had been encouraged for two 
reasons—to keep up the supply of labour, and to place pressure on 
the workers to vote at election time for those who controlled the 
local cacigues, under pain of being replaced by strangers. The 
Republican leaders had for some time past been charging the 
leaders of the Right, of all parties, with subordinating all their 
political ideas to the common denominator of control of the 
land, because through this they could exercise and retain 
control over the labouring classes. Consequently, in every 
action of the Coalition Government which resulted in a modi- 
fcation of any of the three measures just mentioned or in 
failure to carry them out* they saw nothing but an attack on the 
working classes, if not on the very principles on which the Republic 
was based. And their opposition was intensified and became 
particularly bitter when they found that both Sefior Lerroux and 
Sehor Samper were acting in such a manner as to render ineffective 
the laws passed during the previous two years to cripple the power 
oi the Church and of the Jesuits. Senor Samper, for instance, only 
ust before his fall issued an order limiting the confiscation of the 
property of the Jesuits to that of those whose names were officially 
registered as members of the Order, whereas everyone knew, said 
the Socialists, that the greater part of this property appeared as 
belonging to third parties. 
1) The Land Reform Bill was passed on September 9, 1932, and provided for 
: t ‘xpropriation, with indemnification, of feudal estates, badly cultivated land, 
land near towns and villages. 
Senor Lerroux was accused in September, 1933 of maladministering the 
mixed juries and of suspending altogether that of municipal districts 
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The fact that the Government had no real majority in Py. 
liament—that is, its majority was dependent on the support ¢ 
the Right, which was accorded it only so long as it was willing 
unravel the social and lay legislation of the previous two years~ 
has been the major factor in the political history of the year. Th; 
has given Sefior Gil Robles the key position,’ which he has utilize; 
to push the Government little by little towards the Right, to tly 
increasing alarm of the Left parties. He has never made any secre: 
of his intentions, and as early as December last, when Senor Lerrou 
first took office, he announced that his group would co-operate with 
the Government, but on condition that it repealed, or modified by 
constitutional procedure, the anti-clerical laws of the Constitues: 
Cortes. 

The opposition of the Socialists was perhaps rendered tl: 
more bitter because they felt that, though the composition of tly 
Government reflected, fairly accurately, that of the parties in th: 
Cortes, the latter did not represent the true feeling of the county 
Though there had been a reaction against the policy and methods 
of the Azaftia Government, resulting in the change over in ti 
elections of last November, the Socialists were convinced tliat this 
change over would not have been anything like so marked hai 
the electorate not been intimidated and influenced by agents 0! 
the landowners and the Church, while they also noticed that « 
system of election by proportional representation would have given 
them a far larger number of Deputies than were actually returned.’ 
The fact that they themselves were very largely responsible for tl: 
Electoral Law under which they have stood to lose did nothing t 
reconcile them to the position. 

Seeing the way in which matters were going under Selo 
Lerroux, the Socialist leaders at once began to preach defiance. 
Crowds in Madrid demonstrated in protest against the Government! 
as soon as it was formed last December, and feeling ran so hig! 
that a “State of Prevention ’’’ was declared. Barcelona began : 
strike, and when the Elections were held, on January 14, for tl 
Catalan Municipal Councils, the Esquerra, or Left Party, obtained 
a majority. * 

Senor Lerroux’s programme sounded reasonable enough at fm 
glance, but it was evident that it would amount virtually to te 
abrogation of many of the measures on which the founders of the 





(1) He is the leader of the Accion Popular, with 111 Deputies in the Cort» 
and also has the support of 30 minority Agrarians, 26 Catalan Regionalists 
12 Basque Nationalists, or 179 Deputies in all. Senor Lerroux’s Radicals number! 
102, and he also had the support of 18 Conservative Republicans and 15 Libet 
Democrats. 

(2) The Socialists claim that they would have secured over too seats unit 
a P.R. system, and that the 1,722,000 votes they obtained showed that the Soci 
Party represents the greatest electoral force in the country. 


(3) In the Cortes the Lliga (Right) had 26 Deputies and the Esquerra on!) 
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Republic were relying to break the power of the Church and the 
landlords. It had five features : 

(1) The continuance of State subsidies to the rural clergy, 
since they had been left without support by the laws passed by 
the Azafia Government. 

(2) A promise not to close any more primary or secondary 
schools conducted by members of religious Orders until the State 
could provide enough teachers. 

(3) The abolition of the Municipal Districts (or Boundaries) 
Law in order to give greater mobility to labour and facilitate the 
handling of unemployment. 

(4) The reform of the Electoral Law. 

(5) The granting, if possible, of a General Amnesty for 
political offenders convicted before November 19, 1933 (the date 
of the Elections). 

The Premier was at once warned that the passing of such 
measures would rouse the whole country, and Sefior Prieto, in a 
broadcast address on February 4, renounced all Parliamentary 
co-operation with the Radicals and called on all the parties of the 
Left to unite and seize ‘power, set up workers’ Councils, and con- 
fiscate the land and the factories. Speaking in the Cortes three 
days later he warned the Government that the parties of the Left 
were bent on revolution, and in fact there was already so much 
unrest that on February 9 the Cortes was adjourned in order to 
give the Cabinet a free hand to take steps to secure public order. 
[ts whole energies were, already, at this early date, concentrated on 
the task of preserving order, and all constructive legislation had to 
go to the wall. 

Sefior Prieto’s utterances were seconded by Sefior Azafia who, 
speaking in Madrid on February 11, said the situation was becoming 
very serious. The Cabinet was a prisoner of the Right, which would 
throw Senor Lerroux over after it had used him as its tool, and 
that there was some truth in this charge appeared to be shown by 
the events of the next few days. Before the end of February three 
of the Ministers were under fire from the parties of the Right over 
a question of police permits, the Ministers of Finance and the 
Interior resigned, and on March 1 Sefior Lerroux himself followed 
suit. As, however, Senor Gil Robles did not wish to assume the 
responsibility of office another coalition Cabinet was constructed, 
with the same Ministers as before except for those holding the 
portfolios of Finance and the Interior. Sefiores Barrios and Lara 
were dropped, and the significance of this was that they both 
belonged to the Left Wing of the Radical Party, so that the re- 
constructed Cabinet, with Sefior Marraco (Finance) and Sefior 
Alonzo (Interior) was perceptibly more inclined to the Right. 

Setior Robles accorded it his qualified support, support which 
was more valuable than ever, for the moral influence in the country 
of the parties he led was just now strengthened by the intervention 
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of the Vatican. The Pope sent a message requesting the Catholic; 
to accept the Republic and co-operate with the Government tp 
modify the anti-Church laws by constitutional methods. During 
March, too, Senor Lerroux agreed to entertain plans for a (op. 
cordat, and the Minister of Education submitted to the Cortes , 
Bill to suspend the law whereby primary schools conducted by th 
religious Orders should be closed by January I next, and suggesting 
a new status by which both primary and secondary schools should 
remain open until provision had been made by the Government 
for adequate substitutes. 

The tension as regards the Church problem was thus eased, but 
feeling ran high among the Socialists at what they, and the 
Republican leaders of the Centre’ and Left regarded as the te- 
actionary policy of the Government. Strikes were declared in many 
centres, and when on April 4 the Cortes, by 281 votes to 6,° voted 
16} million pesetas as subsidies to the country clergy, the situation 
became so critical that on April 12 a State of Alarm was proclaimed 
again. The passing of an Amnesty Bill on April 20, a measure th 
Right had long been demanding, aggravated the situation, further 
strikes began, the Minister of Justice resigned, the Socialist leaders 
declared publicly that there seemed no solution of the political 
deadlock but by a resort to violence, and the Party issued a joint 
manifesto with the General Union of Labour announcing that they 
would mobilize all their forces on May 1 in a demonstration against 
Fascism, war, and the invasion of the Republic by Monarchists. 
This was on April 24, and on the next day Senor Lerroux threw 
in his hand. It was made evident to him that the President of th: 
Republic no longer gave him his entire confidence, though Sei 
Zamora stated, when signing the Amnesty Bill, that he considered 
that the only possible ministerial combination in the Cortes wes 
the coalition represented by Senor Lerroux’s Cabinet. In oth: 
words, he did not wish to change the character of the Cabinet, but 
only to find someone more acceptable to the country generally 
than Senor Lerroux. A former Minister of Industry, Sefior Samper 
—who, however, was very unpopular with the Socialists—was 
offered the Premiership, and on April 28 he formed a Cabinet with 
very much the same Ministers as before. 

On May 2 it presented itself to the Cortes and obtained a vote 
of confidence by 217 votes to 47. As the Cortes numbered about 
470 members this merely meant that the Socialists did not think 
it worth while to vote—they had long since decided that con- 
stitutional methods afforded them no means of stemming the tide. 





(1) The Radical Party was showing signs of splitting into two parts, going ' 
the Right and Left respectively. Senores Barrios and Lara were prominent 1” t' 
Left Wing. 

(2) The Parties of the Left walked out of the Cortes. 

(3) The fact that the Accion Popular and the C.E.D.A. are neither Fascist 
nor Monarchist seem to have been forgotten at the resentment at the feeling th«' 
ihe Right was winning the struggle which was now openly going on. 
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They certainly had cause for their belief that the activities of 
the Government, outside those devoted to preserving order, were 
directed mainly to undoing, whether for good or ill, the legislation 
of the Constituent Cortes. The death penalty was restored, the 
municipal districts law was repealed, and under the Amnesty Bill 
land was restored to the grandees who had been implicated in the 
Berenguer revolt. On April 22 a rally of about 20,000 members of 
the League of Catholic Youth had been held in Madrid, and Sefior 
Robles, addressing it, said that Accion Popular, of which it was the 
Youth branch, would soon take over the Government. 

The reply of the young Socialist League was to call a strike 
against this “‘ Fascist demonstration by the bourgeois oppressors 
of the proletariat,’’ but the Socialists were becoming tired of strikes 
which did nobody any good, and the Party publicly disavowed the 
strike as a political weapon. There was a danger that the Left 
as a political entity would disintegrate altogether, owing to want 
o! organization and radical differences of views and aims between 
tle various bodies, Socialists, Anarcho-Syndicalists, Communists 
ind so on. Sefior Azana made an attempt to gather together the 
forces against the Right in the Cortes in a new “ Republican Left " 
organization, composed of Accion Republicana, Radical-Socialists, 
ind the Galician Left, known as O.R.G.A. but most of the Socialist 
lcaders* have for some time past been preaching direct action and 
tie abandonment of all attempts to use evolutionary or con- 
situtional methods. In accordance with this and, in particular, 
i protest against the repeal of the Municipal Districts law, a general 
strike of the peasantry was ordered in May with a view to boy- 
‘tting the harvest operations, and this actually began on June 5. 
: was not successful, however, since the peasantry are in general 
individualistic in temperament, and besides this, the Government 
issued a decree declaring harvesting to be a public service, and 
forbidding the organization of strikes to hinder it. The result was 
that the strike missed fire, and after 10 days or so came to an end, 

It was just at this time that the struggle with Catalonia began, 
to add to the difficulties of the Government. The Catalan Corts, 
on April 12, had promulgated a ‘‘ Law of Cultivation Contracts "’ 
which provided for the abolition of contracts between landowner 
and tenant for the payment of taxes by the latter. It also gave the 
farmer the right to purchase his land after a term of years—I5 
or 18 according to circumstances—and provided that, while renting 
the land, he should pay the owner in kind (generally half the 
harvest) instead of in cash. The net result of these provisions was 
that the Jandlord would have to pay the State taxes and dues instead 
of the farmer and that the latter, known in Catalonia as rabassaires, 
would be able to become the owners of their land. 

The landlords took the matter up in Madrid, and appealed to 
the Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees to decide upon the 


(1) In particular the more prominent leaders, such as Senor Caballero and 
Senor Prieto, 
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validity of the Law. The Tribunal was set up, during tiie time oj 
the Azana Government, to act as a Supreme Court in matte; 
between the Central and Regional Governments, and he ae 
president is Sefior Albornoz, a Radical-Socialist, the majority , 
the Judges belong to the Right.’ 

The Tribunal ruled, on June 8, that the Law was null and void 
on the ground that under the Constitution the Central Governmen: 
had been empowered to legislate for land contracts for the whole o' 
the country, and this judgment caused so much resentment }: 
Barcelona, where it was felt to be merely a political move, that the 
Corts on June 12, by an unanimous vote and at the recommendation 
of the Generalidad, re-enacted the Lawand made it retroactive to Apr! 
12, Simultaneously, the Catalan Esquerra Deputies in the Cortes? in in 
Madrid walked out of the House after reading a protest against the 
Tribunal’s decision. And on June 14 the President of Catalon 
openly defied the Central Government by promulgating thie | 

The situation that arose has not been resolved yet. It has ty 
aspects, the juridical and the practical. As to the first, there wou!| 
appear to be room for ambiguity in the relevant legal provisior: 
Article 11 of the Catalan Statute gives the Generalidad the “e- 
clusive legislation ’’ in civil law, which in Spain means law aftfectin: 
the possession, transfer and inheritance of real property. Article 1 
gives it the exclusive legislation in social-agrarian policy and actica 

By Article 15, however, the Tribunal is given jurisdiction over 
Catalonia,*? and Article 121 of the Constitution of the Spanis’ 
Republic provides that questions of legislative competence betwee 
the State and the autonomous Regions should be referred to th: 
Tribunal. The Constitution, in fact, reserves exclusively to the 
State “social legislation ’’ and legislation concerning “ the bas: 
of contractual obligations,”’ also legislation “‘ in so far as it affect: 
the defence of the national riches and the co-ordination of th 
national economy.”’ Finally, the Agrarian Law, passed on Sep- 
tember 9, 1932, a few days before the signature of the Catalan 
Statute, declared itself to apply equally in all Spain. 

As to the practical side, the Generalidad might well announc 
its intention to put the Law into effect, but this could not be done 
without the complicity of the registrars of property, magistrates 
and other local officials appointed by Madrid. These people wou!! 
be courting certain dismissal by signing the documents connecte! 
with the operation of the Law, while all existing land contracts ar 
registered with the district tax-collectors, who are State officia’s 
and the Regional Government has no power to levy land taxes— 
these, and their administration, are under the control of thes 
officials. 

(1) They were elected in July, 1933. 

(2) They numbered 17. The Lliga, or Right, 
bering 26, did not leave. 


(3) It was given jurisdiction over the entire nation, and its duty is t 
on the constitutionality of aj! laws, the protection of individual rights, etc 





deputies from Catalonia 
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[he Prime Minister did his utmost to find an amicable way out 
of the empasse. He asked the Generalidad to withdraw the Law, 
and stated in the Cortes that he saw no reason to take any coercive 
measures against it, preferring to see in the dispute only a juridical 
problem. He told Seftor Companys that the State Government 
agents would have to reject all land contracts drafted under the 
Law, but that, on his side, he would undertake that a Biil should 
be introduced into the Cortes embodying many of the provisions of 

e law, so as to satisfy the rabassatres. 

fo this Senor Companys replied, on June 27, by convening his 
Cabinet in permanent session to await developments in Madrid, 
and informed the press that “‘ the Generalidad will follow without 


f precipitation or vacillation the course it has traced out.’’ 


At the same time he withdrew the Law, but presented another 
Draft to the Corts which contained nearly all the provisions to 
which objection had been taken by the Right. In July Sefior 
Samper sent another Note to him asking that the Law should not 
actually be put into operation until it had been modified in con- 
{ormity with the terms of the Catalan Statute and of the Constitution. 

this he replied, on July 18, that the Catalan Council “ which at 
all times has believed that the Law was adaptable to the Consti- 
tution and the Statute,’’ agreed to give the fullest attention to the 
preparation of regulations which would control and enable the 
pplication of the law, “‘ and thus guarantee that it will adapt itself 


Huithfully to the basic laws of the Republic.” 


These new regulations were duly drafted, and on September 13 
last were approved by the Catalan Corts. It was noticed, however, 
that while some small changes had been made to meet the objections 

{ Madrid, the essential provisions by which work was to be the 
basis of land ownership, and whereby the tenants might attain to 
ownership after 18 years continuous cultivation remained un- 
changed. Consequently, when, on the following day, the Minister 
of Pubic Works announced in Madrid that the conflict over the 
Law might be considered as settled, feeling among the parties of 
the Right was very strong, and the Government was accused of 
aiding and abetting the rebellious attitude of the Generalidad. 
‘ome time previously, in August, the C.E.D.A. had warned the 
Government (through the paper E/ Debate) that it would forfeit the 
support of the Catholics if it continued its weak attitude in the 
(atalan problem, and early in September a meeting in Madrid of 
tue Institute of San Isidro,* attended by about 5,000 landlords and 
thers, attacked the Government and demanded the fulfilment of 
te judgment of the Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees. The 
~oclalists replied to this by calling a general strike in Madrid, but 
‘ collapsed when the police closed their headquarters and arrested 
‘cur members of the executive committee of the Trades Unions. 


This is an agricultural organization with branches all over the country 
representing the landowners. 
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If the Government had succeeded in displeasing the parties ¢ 
the Right by its handling of this problem it had not by so doing 
won any commendation from the Left. Sefior Prieto declared thy 
the treatment of Catalonia was but another sign of the a 20 of 
the Republic,‘ 
stration on ‘‘ Red Day,’’ August 1, but this was prevented by 2 a ban 
on all political meetings. The National Committee of the Socialis 
Trade Unions issued a manifesto condemning the tense soci! 
atmosphere and saying that ‘‘ not even during the worst period of 
the Monarchy was there ever such a gap between the legitimat: 
aspirations of the workers and the Governmental policy as hi 
been the case under the Governments which have been in povwe 
since September 12, 1933.’’* Unrest began in the Basque Provine: 
for which the Socialists were stated to be largely responsible, anj 
the Basques, who claimed the right to collect their own taxes 
supported by the Generalidad. 

In addition, the Communist Party decided early in Septen 
to join the Workers’ Alliance, formed last February in Barce! 
with the object of organizing all workers, regardless of party afi! 
tions, into a revolutionary front. The paper E/ Socialista claimed 
that by this the formation of a united front of workers had bees 
achieved, and on September 13 a joint meeting of about 40. 
Socialists and Communists was held in Madrid, and was attenied 
by large numbers of youths and girls. As a Government Orde: 
only just before been issued forbidding young people to join poli: 
parties this was taken as a challenge, and the Cabinet at o 
prohibited the holding of all public meetings and demonstrat! 
throughout the country. On the same day considerable quantits 
of arms and munitions were discovered in the possession of Socialis: 
and the police began organized searches of trade union premise: 

According to official statements of which it is not yet poss 
to judge the reliability, conclusive proof was found of the detas 
of a plot to overthrow the Government, destroy Governm 
buildings, arrest and kill everyone who wore a uniform of any kin. 
and proclaim a proletarian State. On September 20 a numbe: 
decrees were approved to assist the authorities in the preservati’ 
of order, and three days later a “state of alarm” was declare: 
The army manoeuvres were suspended and the opening of unive- 
sities and schools postponed. 

Such was the situation when the Cortes re-assembled 
October 1. At once Senor Robles attacked the Premier for \% 
handling of the Catalan Land Law dispute. He maintained tha‘ « 
Senior Samper had done had merely shown how impossible it was“ 

(1) According to Senor Azana, Cata!onia was all that remained of the Repuo“ 
a view which goes far to explain his presence in Barcelona recently. 

(2) Senor Azajia resigned on September 8, and Senor Lerroux formed a 0" 
ment on September 12, 1933. 


(3) The Catalan Socialists and other extremist groups, including the Ca“ 
Communists, belonged to it, and had, since early in the year, been making ov 
to the Spanish Socialists and the Labour Unions (the U.G.T.) to join. 
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negotiate With political forces’ which had no desire to reach a 
harmonious solution, and said his party could no longer support a 
Government which had not got a majority in the Cortes. Either, 
then, a Cabinet should be formed with such a majority or new 
elections should be held. 
Seior Samper appealed to those groups in the Cortes whose 
el epresentatives were in the Cabinet, but no one offered to speak. 
at once saw that he was deserted, and tendered his resignation. 
a was followed by the formation of the Lerroux Cabinet, and 
in the light of the developments of the past nine months it was not 
surprising that the adoption of the first of the alternatives suggested 
by Senor Robles should have led to a rising, which was the 
immediate result of the announcement of the course taken by 
President Zamora. For the new Cabinet formed on October 4 
ntains three members of the C.E.D.A., with a Catholic Agrarian 


‘olding the portfolio of Agriculture. Only the day before the Cortes 
met Senor Barrios had stated at a Republican Union meeting that 


threat to the Republic from the Right (from which only a military 
‘tatorship could be expected) would set most of the country in 


1 blaze, and he referred to the probability of civil war and the 
rising of scaffolds. 


Actually the Cabinet formed on October 4’ contains eight 


Radicals, the same number as the last two Cabinets, but the fact 
‘hat it enjoys a majority in the Cortes (probably about 322 votes 


at of 470) means, to the Socialists, that it will be able to put into 


elect any and all the measures it wishes of what they regard as a 


eactionary and anti-workers’ character; in other words, the 


Xepublic, as they understand it, is already doomed. 


Yet, with the present Cortes, it is difficult to see what other 


Government could have been formed. A way out may, later on, 
be found in new Elections, but before they are held steps should be 


sen to amend the Electoral Law, since both the Right and the 


ieft consider that the present Law has serious defects. 


The events of the week-end of October 5-7 would certainly 
m to confirm the Government’s statement that the Socialists 
| prepared a detailed plot for the overthrow of the State. What- 
ver justification they may have had for the charge that the 
overnment was undoing the Republican legislation which aimed 
t putting an end to oligarchical privilege, little sympathy can be 
t for them in the methods they adopted to give expression to 


their opposition to its policy. Their action has, also, only served 


' consolidate the position of the anti-Marxist forces, and from 


heir own point of view, has been the worst possible policy. Success 
in their plot would, of course, have had very different results, but 
tne Socialist leaders must have been strangely optimistic if they 


ieved that, unless they won over the Army and the police, they 
uld bring about the overthrow of the existing régime. H. L. 
(1) Meaning the Catalan Generalidad and the Socialists generally. 

(2) For further details see the Chronology, page 27. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Argentina. 
September 29th.—A Trade and Payments Agreement with German 
was signed in Buenos Ayres. 


Australia. a 
September 28th.—The official figures of the General Election returns 
were: United Australia Party, 32 seats; Country Party, 15; Federa| 


Labour, 18; and Lang Labour, 9. 


Austria. 

September 27th.—Declaration re guaranteeing independence of 
Austria. (See League of Nations). 

September 28th.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement to the 
Wiener Zeitung, described the signature of the Declaration as “a 
substantial concession by the British statesmen,” since British policy 
aimed at aloofness from Continental disputes. 

October 1st.—The Innsbrucker Zeitung published an article about 
the Austrian Legion in Germany describing it as containing about 
9,000 men, camped in seven places with headquarters at Munich. They 
had been extensively armed, but were deprived of both arms and 
transport in August. 

October 2nd.—The Vienna Police published a statement in the 
press charging the Austrian S.S. with having planned the abduction 
of President Miklas on July 25th, and stating that the plot was pre- 
vented by the arrest of two Viennese Nazis a day or two previously. 

October 3rd.—Herr von Papen arrived in Vienna to take up his 
** special mission.”” The Government published the documents, under 
the title of ‘‘ Contributions to the History of the July Revolt,” con- 
cerning the Nazi rising of July 25th. They were in four parts, and 
contained a history of the Nazi movement ; a description of the contro! 
and encouragement of it from Germany; a record of the events of 
July 25th in Vienna; and another of the rising in the countryside. 

The section dealing with German responsibility, which it described 
as ** beyond question,” gave particulars of proved collaboration between 
local Nazis and German authorities, and said “It isa unique occur- 
rence in European history that a revolutionary party should at greai 
cost be organized and trained for violent action against a State by th 
governing party and by the Government of a neighbour State.” 

Among the documents reproduced were some taken from a captured 
German named Heel, who was attempting to cross the frontier jus! 
after the murder of Dr. Dollfuss, giving detailed instructions for @ 
revolutionaty upheaval, with a code to be used to inform Munich 0! 
its progress. 

In a speech in Vienna Dr. Mataja, a former foreign Ministe', 
stated that the ‘‘ devilish plan” of July 25th was concocted in Ger 
many and, in a reference to Herr von Papen, said that whether the) 
perceived in him a friend or an enemy would depend on his activities 
‘“* If he should invoke his Catholic and baptismal certificate, then let 
it be said that this did not stop him from helping Hitler into the sadd! 
the enemy of all Christian thought.” 

October 3th.—The Linz military court sentenced Heel to pena 


servitude for life. 
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Ihe Archduke Otto was understood to have written a letter to 
h- burgomasters of two Styrian villages (which had bestowed on him 
+h freedom of their communes) in which he said that when the frontiers 
vere once more opened to him, he would return home without any 
bitterness, and concluding, “‘I greet you in the hope of an early 
ome-coming.”” 

October 8th.—The local press was understood to have been asked 

refrain from attacks on Herr. Hitler and on Nazi Germany until 


further orders. 


Belgium. 

September 28th.—The Cabinet decided to make cuts in the estimates 
‘ all the Government Departments to the extent necessary to cover 
the deficit in the 1935 Budget, which was estimated to amount to 


1,000 million francs. 


Bulgaria. 

September 27th.—The King and Queen of Yugoslavia, accompanied 
by the Foreign Minister, arrived in Sofia on a visit to King Boris. 

September 30th.—The Royal visitors left Sofia, after the discussion 
of many questions concerning the two countries. It was understood 
that three new frontier transit-points would be opened by Yugoslavia, 
and that the railway systems at Kustendil and other places would be 
adjusted to make through communication possible. It was also decided 
to allow the inhabitants of frontier zones to move about more freely 
in order to work their land. 

October 2nd.—Ten Communists were sentenced to death by Court 
Martial and 40 to terms of imprisonment for taking part in a plot 
against the Government. Sixty-three were acquitted. 


Canada. 


September 29th.—Conclusion of Trade Agreement with France. 
See France). 


China. 

September 29th.—It was understood that the Government was 
protesting to the U.S. Government against the silver policy aiming at 
raising its price, as a violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
silver Agreement of July 22nd, 1933. 

October 6th.—An agreement was initialled by the Ministry of 
Railways, the British and Chinese Corporation, and the China Develop- 
ment Finance Corporation for a loan of $16 million, with interest at 
5} per cent. Provision was made for amortization in 18 years, and 
the loan was to be issued to the public at 95. It was secured on the 
revenue of the Shanghai-Nanking Railway. 

The proceeds were to be applied to the construction of the Hang- 
chow-Pokwan Section, completing the Shanghai-Hankow-Ningpo line, 
to bridging the Chientang River, and to redeeming the £300,000 sterling 
oi outstanding bonds of the Shanghai-Nanking Railway. 


Cuba 
October 7th.—The Federation of Labour called a general strike. 


October 8th.—The strike was only partly effective. 
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Ecuador. 


September 28th.—Admission to membership of the League ¢ 
Nations. (See League of Nations). 


France. 
September 26th.—The Confédération Générale du Travail issued a 


manifesto protesting against the Prime Minister’s scheme of con. 
stitutional and administrative reform. 

September 27th.—M. Barthou’s statement ve the Saar Territory. 
(See League of Nations). ; 

September 28th.—The Cabinet dealt with recommendations made 
by MM. Herriot and Tardieu for the reduction of the cost of living 
through a series of measures aiming at cutting down the expenses 
incurred between production and retail selling. 

September 29th.—A Trade Agreement with Canada was signed in 
Paris, providing for reductions in the Canadian tariffs on French wines, 
perfumes, and other products. The French Government agreed to 
levy only the minimum duty on a number of Canadian products, 
including lead and certain agricultural products, to modify the quotas 
for certain agricultural and manufactured goods, to abolish the exchange 
surtax, and to remove the increases in the imports tax. 


September 30th.—The Minister of Commerce issued a warning to 
exporters to Germany that they should reduce their deliveries if they 
hoped to be paid. This was owing to the fact that the Franco-German 
clearing agreement was becoming unworkable, because the balance of 
trade had changed, and was now in France’s favour. 

October 3rd.—The public works programme was Officially inaugu- 
rated, and the Minister of Labour announced that the first part would 
cost about 1,340 million francs. (The total programme was to be 
spread over six years). 

October 4th.—M. Doumergue broadcast a second address in which 
he gave details of the methods by which he proposed to carry out 
the principles of constitutional and administrative reform referred to 
in his first broadcast. The reorganization of the Prime Minister's office 
should be carried out so that it would have a permanent staff, and the 
National Economic Council, also reorganized, should be attached to 
the department, and be supported by a certain number of regional 
economic councils. 

He said he would propose legislation to secure the independence 
of the judiciary from political influence and then went on to criticize 
the *‘common front ”’ of the Socialists and Communists. Their pro- 
gramme, he said, called in effect for the suppression of the property o! 
the nation, the establishment of a dictatorship with the negation of all 
liberty, and would certainly lead to civil war, itself bound to result in 
war abroad. Their financial proposals would reduce the country to 
panic and then to ruin; they were in a decisive hour, he said, and the 
future of France was at stake. ‘“ You have to choose between order! 
and disorder, between the suppression of liberty and the rights acquired 
by your fathers, and their retention.” 

Referring to the political truce, he said it had served its purpose, 
but something better was now needed—the union of hearts and wills 
and all party feeling must be forgotten if his ideas were to prevail. 
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October 6th.—In a statement referring to the forthcoming visit of 
the King of Yugoslavia M. Barthou said that the friendship between 
the two countries was becoming ever closer, and had overcome all the 
intrigues directed against it. There was no dispute or cloud in their 
mutual relations, and the recent meeting of the League of Nations had 
even proof of this community of view. 

French destroyers fired on off Smyrna. (See Turkey). 

October 7th.—Agreement was reached for the fusion of the Con- 
(dération Générale du Travail Unitaire (the Communist federation) 
and the Confédération Générale du Travail, the trade union federation 
affiliated to the Amsterdam International. 

October 7th.—The first ballot of the Cantonal elections for the 
Conseils Généraux was held. 

October 8th.—The Ministry of Marine issued a statement declaring 
that the incident off Smyrna was due to a misunderstanding, and that 
he matter had been cleared up. 

October gth.—King Alexander of Yugoslavia was assassinated in 
Marseilles just after landing there on his way to Paris. The assailant, 
who was killed by the police, was said to be a Croat named Kelemen. 
He was reported to belong to a group of political refugees who were in 
amp at Yanka Pushta, Hungary, but his passport was a forged one, 
and his true identity was not established. 

M. Barthou, who was with the King, was fatally wounded and 
died soon afterwards, while General Georges was also wounded. 

The Government drew up a Proclamation informing the country 
{ the death of King Alexander, “ struck down at the moment when 
e was bearing to the French people testimony of the loyal affection 
{ the Yugoslav people.” 

It was announced that M. Doumergue had decided to take over 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs provisionally. 


Germany. 

September 26th.—The first Minister of the Union of South Africa 
rived in Berlin and presented his Letters of Credence. 

A new clearing agreement for trade payments was concluded with 
ltaly, by which all payments would be settled by a clearing process in 
which all exporters and importers in both countries were bound to 

operate. 

_ September 27th.—The official news agency, publishing the news of 
‘he Geneva declaration regarding Austria, added the comment that 
“German policy is not affected by this declaration. On Germany’s 
part, now as hitherto, no danger threatens the independence of Austria.” 

September 28th.—The Angriff published an article in which Nazis 
vere urged to forget old scores against former Socialists and Communists 
and to set about the work of conciliation and national unity. It was not 
mght, or in accordance with the Fiihrer’s wish, said the paper, that 
‘ormer political opponents should be overlooked when opportunities 
! giving work occurred. 

Four leading Communist officials, including a former Reich deputy, 
vere arrested in Berlin by the Secret Police. 

September 29th.—The Minister for Economic Affairs announced the 
issue of a decree giving him power to compel all persons or concerns 
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engaged in the mining of brown coal to form or attach themselves ty 
a common organization. 

September 30th.—Harvest Thanksgiving was organized as a nationa| 
festival and at Biickeberg a gathering of several hundred thousand 
people was addressed by Herr Hitler, and entertained by displays by 
the Reichswehr, music and feasting. ‘ 

The Fiihrer said, inter alia, that the foreign difficulties which were 
to have caused their downfall had only consolidated their régime. 
Foreign exchange and raw material troubles were to have done away 
with them; but such things would never bring them to their knees 

They had, he said, inherited a bankrupt business, and a grave winter 
was before them, but everything humanly possible would be done for 
the German people during the next few months. He also accused their 
opponents of having maintained that a nation could live without honour 
and freedom, and added ‘* We wish sincerely for peace, but we shall 
never renounce our claim to equality.”’ 

Herr Darré also spoke and recounted all that had been done to 
improve the economic position of the peasantry. He claimed that 
Germany could not be starved out by the encirclement of enemy Power: 
if a war occurred, and said that in 1928 they had had to import 5,0 
million marks worth of foodstuffs, whereas to-day the great bulk of 
them were grown on German soil. 

The Reichswart, a Nazi weekly, published an article protesting 
against the persecution of people believed to have voted “* No” in th 
referendum of August 19th, and stating that it was hardly consiste: 
with the aim set by Herr Hitler, which was “‘ to win over” the ro; 
cent. 

October 1st.—Complete Government control of the use of foreign 
exchange for all purposes came into force, and a new decree reduced 
the ** free limit ” of the amount of currency which might be sent ou! 
of the country. 

The Committee of the Foreign Press Association addressed | 
letter to the Minister of Propaganda protesting against the references 
made, in broadcast and other statements, to the foreign press as \0 
the habit of disseminating lies about events and conditions in German 
It complained that foreign journalists had been “ slandered and brand 
as liars” before the German nation, and that there had for some time 
been a systematic campaign against them, including searches of their 
dwellings. 

A week-end gathering of the “German Faith Movement,” held 
in Berlin, was addressed by Dr. Hauer, who said that, though ther 
would always be a Christian community, Christianity as the centra 
directing power among the German people was an episode in th! 
history, and this episode was nearing its end. If they wanted to buic 
on the living present, they must have the courage to begin something 
new. 

October 2nd.—The text of the decree regarding producers of brows 
coal was published. 

A clearing agreement with Finland was signed in Berlin. 

It was learnt that the Church Administration had stopped t! 
salaries of 24 Opposition pastors in the Hunsriick district (between 
the Rhine and the Moselle). The Godesberg Synod stated that |! 
was prepared to raise the funds to pay them. 
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The supervision of Stock Exchanges and mortgage banks was 
transferred from the Federal States to the Ministry of Economics. 

October 3rd.—The Central Church Administration issued a law 
furthering the incorporation of the Regional Evangelical Church of 
Wirttemberg. It ordered the transformation of the Wiirttemberg 
Regional Congress (in which the Opposition had a majority) into a new 
regional synod with 18 members. The Bishop was to select 12 members 
in accordance with the existing composition of the Congress, but the 
other six at his own discretion, and the functions of the suspended 
Bishop were to be performed until further notice by the Commission 

ippointed from Berlin. 

October 4th.—Inspired commentary on what was described as the 

‘Austrian Brown Book ”’ referred to its tendency as not calculated to 
improve the chances of success of Herr von Papen’s mission. No 
exceptional feat of imagination was required, said the statement, to 
gather that it presented a one-sided and tendentious picture designed 
to place on Germany the sole blame for the difficulties and compli- 
cations of Austrian policy. 

No attempt was made to reply in detail to the charges made of 
“lavish material and moral support from the German Reich,” and 
it was —— that the reasons for the publication of the documents 
were: (1) disappointment with the course of events at Geneva; (2) 
foreign Pen 9 and (3 ) the desire to draw attention away from a 
so-called “* Black Book,”’ published in Brussels, about the methods of 
the > strian Government. 

n a speech at a joint meeting of the Association of German Jurists, 
the roa Political Department of the Nazi Party, and teachers of 
economics in Universities Dr. Frank, the Commissar for Justice, said 
that, as Nazis, “‘ we can grant freedom of teaching to you, above all 
because we may look upon ourselves as the representatives of the 
eternal truths of the people. But as the pursuit of knowledge is the 
service of truth it must necessarily be service to National-Socialism. 
We insist that the unity of the philosophy which lies at the basis of 
\ational-Socialism must not be challenged by anybody. , 

Action of Harvard University ve donation offered by Dr. 
Hansfstaengl. (See U.S.A.) 

October 5th.—Fifteen pastors of the Prussian Province of Bran- 
denburg and Saxony were reported to have been deprived of their 
offices because they read from their pulpits the protest of the Con- 
fessional Synod against the measures of the National Synod in August. 
Many other cases of dismissals and suspensions were reported from 
ditferent parts of the country. They included two leading ecclesiastics 
of the Evangelical Church in Wiirttemberg. 

October 7th.—The Nazi weekly, Der S.A. Mann, in an article in 
which the task of the S.A. was outlined, dismissed the suggestion that 
their mission was fulfilled now that the victory had been consolidated. 
The sacrifices of the S.A. gave them the right, before all others, of 
ae the guardians and apostles of the National-Socialist idea, 
but the form of this activity had changed. The struggle for power 
was over, the enemy in the dust. The S.A. embodied the best of 
German youth and men of all ages who inwardly belonged to that 
youth. It was “the mightiest league of men that history has ever 
seen.” But its basis was a voluntary one; it was the “school of 
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breeding of the German nation, which is called upon to form the 
features of the Germany of to-day and to-morrow.” 

This presentation of the task drew limits, however, as to what the 
S.A. could and should not be. It must not be a supplementary or 
auxiliary organization of the Army, nor a militia troop; that would be 
contrary to the laws of its being, which were largely of a political nature, 

The Germania reported that a ‘‘ Catholic National Church Move- 
ment ’’ had been formed at Essen, which welcomed Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. It wished for ‘‘ a Catholic German National Church 
under a Bishop independent of Rome with the German language in 
ecclesiastical rites,’ a Church which was conscious of its obligations 
to the great past of Germany and “ unreservedly serves the German 
resurgence under the Fihrer.” 

It was stated that a declaration of loyalty to Bishop Wurm had 
received 80,000 signatures within a few days, a total over 10 times 
the whole membership of the “‘ German Christian’? Movement in 
Wiirttemberg. 

October 8th.—The Diisseldorf Supreme Court rescinded the judg- 
ment given on April 3rd, by the Duisburg Court, against the Roman 
Catholic newspaper Der Neue Tag. 

Copies of The Times and of the Manchester Guardian of October 6th 
were confiscated in Berlin, by order of the Secret Police. 

Reports were current that Bishop Wurm and two of his clergy 
had been placed under “ house arrest” by the Wirttemberg Ministry 
of the Interior. 

The Pope’s address to German Catholics. (See Vatican City). 

In a speech at Hamburg Herr Hierl, the work leader, said the 
time was not far off when universal and compulsory labour service 
would be introduced. The will of the people to perform this service 
was a gesture of honour to the hand-worker and to manual labour. 

October gth.—In a speech in Berlin at the inauguration o/ the 
winter relief campaign, Herr Hitler reminded his audience of the great 
suffering and poverty which winter brought to many millions of 
Germans and warned the “ upper circles of society ” that they had no 
idea of the extent of this poverty. Last winter had shown that the 
poorer districts contributed more to the campaign than the more 
prosperous ; this year “‘ the idea that the disposal of his private fortune 
was the private business of each individual must submit to correction.” 

They must not lose faith in the national community, and the 
success of this year’s campaign would be a measure of the extent | 
which the new conception of Volksgemeinschaft had developed \ 
the Nazi State. 

He then referred to the “ devilish boycotting clique ~ abroa 
which was hoping to see the German people collapse, and urged that 
their determination to make sacrifices must be a thousand umes 
stronger than the fanaticism of the enemies abroad. 

Dr. Goebbels also spoke and described the results of the 1933 


campaign. 


Great Britain. 

September 28ih.—The Foreign Secretary’s letter to the President 
of the League Committee for the Settlement of the Assyrians. (5° 
League of Nations). 
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October 4th.—The Prime Minister returned to London from Canada. 

The Annual Conference of the National Union of Conservative 
and Unionist Associations opened at Bristol, and a resolution submitted 
by Sir Henry Page Croft, recording the Conference’s ‘‘ emphatic 
opinion that the partnership of Britain and India in the Central Govern- 
ment of the Indian Empire must not be dissolved . . .”” was disposed 
of by the passing of an amendment, by 543 votes to 520, stating that 
it was not in the interests of the Party that the Conference should pass 
any resolution on the subject. 

’ October 5th.—Mr. Baldwin addressed a mass meeting closing the 
Conference and dealt with the record of the Government. The rank 
and file of the country did not realize the magnitude of the work done ; 
as to unemployment, for example, 800,000 more people were at work 
than when they took office. He made an appeal to employers not to 
work men overtime so long as so many had no work at all; also, 
the Government welcomed experiments by individual firms in trying 
out a shorter working week, and they were anxious, he said, to see on 
reform which was long overdue, and that was an international con- 
vention for regulating the hours of work in coalmines. 


Hungary. 

September 28th.—Herr von Papen was reported to have arrived 
in Budapest and to have had a conversation with the Premier. 

October Ist.—General G6mbés broadcast an address in which he 
said the leading principles followed by the Government were to seek 
treaty revision by peaceful means on the legal basis of existing treaties, 
and to safeguard the vital interests of the Magyar minorities under 
foreign rule. He said he fervently wished to win the friendship of 
France and to see an improvement in their relations with the Little 
Entente. 

October 7th.—General Gémbés received a telegram from Signor 
Mussolini reading: ‘‘ It is my wish to inform you that at the end of 
my speech, while I was talking of peace and the justice that should 
accompany it, I thought of and alluded to Hungary.” 


India. 
October 1st.—It was announced that with the approval of the 


King-Emperor the Royal Indian Marine would henceforth be designated 
“the Royal Indian Navy.” 


Italy. 
September 26th.—It was announced that the Legation in Peking 
was to be raised to the rank of an Embassy. 

September 28th.—The Government set up a body called “ the 
pre-military and post-military Inspectorate,’ charged with drawing 
up regulations for turning Italy into a “ militarist ’’ nation. 

The Giornale ad’ Italia pointed out that it would be a fine training 
tor the whole nation, and that the army would thus become “ the 
new aristocracy of the nation.” 

October 6th.—Signor Mussolini concluded a visit to Milan with 
a “speech to the workers,” in which, after declaring the Liberal- 
Capitalist economy to be at an end, he said he did not consider the 
present crisis a crisis #z the system, but of the system. No longer was 
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there an economy aiming at individual profit, but an economy aiming 
at the collective interest. The most logical of the solutions of the 
difficulty resulting from the decline of the capitalist civilization was 
the corporative ; it was the “solution of productions entrusted to 
the producers.”” Fascism wanted all individuals to be equal before 
labour and before the nation, and the “‘ highest social justice” meant 
work guaranteed, fair wages, decent homes, but it meant also that 
the workers must enter more and more intimately into the productive 
process and share in its necessary discipline. 

The Duce then explained why a régime of labour, peace and social 
justice must necessarily be militarist, and said, “a people that does 
not find in the interior of the nation conditions of life worthy of our 
times is a people which, in the hour of need, may not give all its possible 
yield.”” This did not mean that Fascism aimed at war. Italy only 
wanted to be let alone in order to realize the noble ideal principles she 
had proclaimed. But would she be let alone? To answer this he 
reviewed their relations with foreign nations, and said there could not 
be great possibilities of improvement in those with Yugoslavia * whil 
the press polemics which offend the honour of the Italian Army con- 
tinue.” But Italy might “‘ offer the possibility of an understanding 
for which precise de facto conditions already exist.” 

Itaiy would defend the independence of Austria, but not with 
the idea of imposing a sort of protectorate. The development 
European history was inconceivable without Germany, but it was 
necessary that some of those in Germany should not give the impressio 
that their country wanted to remain outside the course of European 
history. 

As to France, the atmosphere had improved, and they mu 
desired to reach an agreement, which would be very fruitful for the 
two countries and in the general interest of Europe. This was th 
more important in that the Disarmament Conference had failed. 
Mr. Henderson would not succeed in bringing to life again the ~ dis- 
armist Lazarus,” crushed and buried under the weight of warships 
and guns, and he added: “If there is a true and fruitful peac 
which could not be realized without justice, we will adorn our rifles 
with the olive branch ; if that should not happen, then be assured that 
we who live in the climate of Fascism in case of necessity will be able 
‘*to decorate our bayonets with laurels.” 

October 7th.—Telegram to the Prime Minister of Hungary. 


Hungary). 


} 


Sf? 


Japan. 
September 28th.-At a banquet given in Tokyo by the Foreign 
Office to the British Industrial Mission, Mr. Hirota said he hoped that 
the Mission would “ promote diplomatic as well as ecenomic relations 
with Manchukuo.” 

October 1st.—The War Office published a pamphlet, stated 
express the views of General Hayashi, which laid stress on the need ior 
increased defences and for national economic reorganization. Jape” 
was now responsible not only for the defence of Manchukuo, but wes 
also confronted with the Soviet, which, since the completion of the 
Five-Year Plan, was a powerful military State. More than 6,000 
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aeroplanes were ready to sweep down on Japan, who possessed only 


1000, and a minimum of 3,000 was necessary. 

It was argued that effective national defence was dependent on 
a complete synthesis of the moral and mental strength of the nation. 
The capitalist system, enriching the few and impoverishing the many, 
invited disunity, and consequently, weakness, and every effort should 
be made to return to a “‘ moral economy ” which had been replaced 
by the existing political economy based on the alien doctrine of 
individualism. 

\merica’s attempt to build a larger Navy than Japan must be 

‘ourly resisted, and the ratio system rejected, as “ utterly intolerable 
to an independent nation.”’ A crisis resulting from the failure of the 
1935 Conference could not be dealt with by diplomatic means, but 
ed the co-operation of the whole nation. 
October 3rd.—The Minister of War was reported to have told the 
press that he had not seen the pamphlet published by the War Office 
intelligence Bureau, but that the problems treated in it were such as 
would naturally preoccupy the military authorities. 

The leaders of the Seiyukai and Minseito Parties questioned the 
propriety of the publication, and said they intended to interpellate 
the War Minister at the next session of the Diet. 

The Foreign Office spokesman said he could not say whether the 
Department endorsed the contents of the pamphlet. 

October 5th.—The War Minister was reported to have told th 
Cabinet that the pamphlet contained simply an expression of the 
views of the military authorities, which the Army would obviously not 
attempt to put into practice. He declared he would take full responsi- 
bility for its publication, but was confident of his ability to demonstrate 
the distinction between views on the adequacy of national defence 
which the Army was entitled to express, and unjustifiable interference 
in politics. 

The Foreign Office spokesman said he did not see any inconsistency 
between the Government’s decisions of September 7th on naval policy 
and its instructions to the delegates going to London, and the remarks 
of the leader of the delegation, Admiral Yamamoto, at Seattle. (The 
Admiral had said that Japan would abrogate the Washington Treaty 
“soon,” and this was taken to imply that she would do so before 
submitting a disarmament plan to the other Powers in London). 


equi! 


League of Nations. 

September 26th.—It was announced that the embargo agreement 
regarding the supplies of arms, etc., to Bolivia and Paraguay was 
complete so far as European manufacturing States were concerned. 

The Sixth Committee dealt with the report of a Sub-Committee, 
appointed to deal with the candidature of Afghanistan, to the effect 

the Afghan Government had fulfilled the conditions required 
nder Article 1 of the Covenant. 

Speeches welcoming its admission were made by M. Litvinoft, 
“it. Skelton (Great Britain) and the representatives of India, China, 

‘9, France, and Italy. 

The Assembly adopted the report of the Second Committee which 
ontained a resolution requesting the Council to arrange for an enquiry 

oe made by the economic organizations of the League concerning 
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the “ causes, scope, methods and results ’’ of compensation and clearin, 
agreements. 

M. Litvinoff put forward a proposal for introducing into ti: 
Assembly a resolution to the effect that Mr. Henderson should }. 
asked by that body to report to the Council at its January meeting y 
the position of the work of the Disarmament Conference. : 


September 27th.—M. Litvinoff’s resolution was brought before ¢) 
Assembly, in the form of a letter to the President, and by the latter’ 
ruling the Assembly was content simply to take note of it. 

M. Litvinoff declared that it was natural that the Council, if no 

the Assembly, should show some interest in the work of the Confereng 
and take stock of what had been done and what not done, and } 
referred to his proposal for the creation of a permanent League orga 
for dealing with all questions relating to peace. It was desirable tha: 
there should be common ground for the collaboration of the United 
States. 
A new text was decided upon for a declaration regarding Austria 
following discussions between M. Barthou, Dr. Schuschnigg ani 
representatives of Great Britain, Italy, and the Little Entente. This 
read: ‘* After having proceeded to a fresh examination of the Austria: 
situation, the representatives of France, the United Kingdom ani 
Italy have agreed in the name of their Governments to recognize that 
the Declaration of February 17th regarding the necessity of main- 
taining the independence and integrity of Austria in accordance wit 
the Treaties in force retains its full effect and will continue to inspir 
their common policy.” 

The Council adopted the report of its Committee set up to con: 
sider the question of recruiting fresh police for the Saar, which stated 
that it was satisfied that the Governing Commission would be able 
proceed without difficulty to the recruitment, and had been informed 
by the Commission, that it considered it necessary to recruit outsid 
the Territory. 

M. Barthou said France desired to avoid the serious consequences 
that would ensue if reason were to give way to passion, and was pat 
ticularly interested in the prevention of any incidents which migi' 
affect the trustworthiness of the plebiscite. France might be called 
upon to assume special responsibilities on the basis of resolutions 
already adopted by the Council in 1925 and 1926. She did not den 
them, and would not seek to evade them if an appeal was made to he. 


September 28th.—The Government of Ecuador was admitted 
membership of the League. (Ecuador was one of the original members 
mentioned in the Annex of the Covenant, but did not ratify the Treat) 
and had never taken her seat). . 

The Council authorized the Governing Commission of the 5a: 
to promulgate the decree required to give force to the regulations !' 
the plebiscite. 

It also considered the question of the Iraq Assyrians, and adopt 
a resolution thanking the British and French Governments for thet 
offers to settle them in British Guiana and on the Niger respective: 
The resolution gave financial authorization to cover the cost of sendin: 
a commission of enquiry to British Guiana and, if necessary, to 


Niger. 
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\t a private meeting the Council set up a committee of experts 
to study the question of the prohibition of supplies of arms and war 
terials to belligerents, viewed from the legal standpoint and from 

t of the interpretation of the Covenant. It was composed of repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, China, Colombia, France, Greece, 

and the Netherlands. 

\ letter was published from the British Foreign Secretary to 
i. Olivan, President of the League Committee for the Settlement of 
the Assyrians, in reply to the latter’s note of June 11th asking the 
‘ritish Government to reconsider the possibility of settling Assyrians 
n British territory, in view of the breakdown of the scheme for providing 
ind in Brazil. Sir John Simon said that there was an area in British 
suiana “* where the prospects seem to be prima facie such as to justily 
is Majesty’s Government in bringing them to the notice of the 
ommittee,”” and he went on to give particulars of it, and to give 
stimates of the cost of acquiring it. He added that the Government, 
vhile willing to give all other assistance, were not in a position to accept 

part of the financial liability. 

rhe Conciliation Committee dealing with the Gran Chaco dispute 

ip a sub-committee of eight Latin-American States, with a Czecho- 
sovak chairman as the sole European member, to attempt to find a 
hasis of conciliation between Bolivia and Paraguay. 

[his step followed an announcement by the U.S. Government 
‘hat it could not join the Committee, and a claim by the Uruguayan 

legate that the American nations should be allowed to settle the 
ispute, without the intervention of the League. 

October 5th—The Secretariat received notification from the 
Norwegian Foreign Minister that as all the countries mentioned in his 
Government’s telegram of August 13th had stated that they had 
prohibited exports of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay, Norway had 
taken measures for a complete prohibition of such exports. 

This completed the list of European countries, all of whom had 
agreed to adopt the proposal for an embargo. 

October oth.—-The Sub-Committee of Conciliation on the Gran 
(haco dispute took note of a letter from the Paraguayan representative 
stating that his Government was ready to accredit a plenipotentiary 
to the League committee to negotiate for the cessation of hostilities and 

regime of security for the maintenance of peace. 

[he letter was communicated to the Bolivian representative. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 

September 26th.—The Governing Body examined the report of a 
ceung of European coal producing countries (held at Geneva in 
une) to discuss the possibility of early ratification of the draft con- 
vention limiting the hours of work in mines. The report showed there 
was little prospect of this. 

The British delegate advocated the revision of the Convention, 
and the British employers’ representative pointed out that the 
‘convention, as framed, was a purely European afiair ; he would oppose 
its revision on a European basis. 

The Governing Body decided, by 21 votes to 8, to open revision 
procedure on six points. 
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September 27th.—The Governing Body discussed the report of th: 
Assistant Director of the I.L.O. on his impressions of industrial cop. 
ditions in Japan, and the Japanese delegate replied to suggestion; 
that workers were underpaid. 

September 28th.—The Governing Body decided by 22 votes to > 
to place the question of a Convention for the 40-hour working -week o 
the agenda of the 1935 Conference of the I.L.O. 

The British Government and the British employers’ delegate: 
both voted against it, Mr. Leggett pointing out that wages were mor 
important than hours, and therefore should be included in the Cor- 
vention ; and Mr. Watson stating that the adoption of the Convention 
omitting wages, would worsen the unemployment situation in Grea: 
Britain. He considered that all proposals for placing the 40-hour wee; 
on the agenda would attack the standard of living of the British working 
man and imperil his chances of employment in a competitive world 


Malta. 


October 1st.—The lawyers declared a 24 hours strike as a protest 
against the introduction of Maltese as an official language in the Courts 


Manchukuo. 
October oth.—The F.B.I. Mission arrived in Mukden from Kor 


Poland. 
September 2oth.—An emergency decree was issued establishing « 
* Auxiliary Military Service,” for which all men between 17 and | 
were to be “ conscripts,”’ and all women between 19 and 45. All we: 
liable to be called up for service in the event of war or mobilizatior 
and also in time of peace, if necessary, or in the event of interna 
disturbances. 

The Cabinet was also empowered to give all men and women ‘ 
preparatory training preliminary to service in the auxiliary camps 

October 6th.—A conference between officials of the Foreign Oth 
and the press sections of the German Foreign Office and the Ministi 
for National Enlightenment concluded in Warsaw, after taking step 
to advance the cultural rapprochement, which included the revision 
school text books, which were, in general, highly nationalist 
one-sided. 


Rumania. 

October tst.—The Cabinet resigned, and the King accepted t! 
resignation, but asked M. Tatarescu to form another Governmen 
with a Liberal basis. M. Tatarescu was known to have had differenc» 
with M. Titulescu, and with M. Teodorescu, the Minister for Indust: 
and Commerce, who desired to resign, and it was believed that | 
preferred to re-constitute his Cabinet rather than have trouble over : 
single seat. 

M. Titulescu was understood to have offered his resignation 
or three days previously, owing to the independence shown by ¢ 
Premier in the conduct of foreign policy. (He had recently visit 
Belgrade and was reported to be going to Prague). 

October 2nd.—M. Tatarescu formed a Cabinet, M. Titulescu havins 
agreed in principle to remain as Foreign Minister, at the special reques' 
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of the Premier. M. Strunga replaced M. Teodorescu as Minister of 


Industry. 


Saar Territory. 

September 27th.—Question of police forces dealt with by the 
League Council. (See League of Nations). 

October Ist.—An ordinance was published authorizing plebiscite 
inspectors to requisition meeting halls for the use of any party in cases 
where the owners declined to let them. (The Deutsche Front was 
understood to have made exclusive contracts with owners of premises 
suitable for meetings). 


Spain. 
September 29th.—The Minister of the Interior sent special in- 
structions to all civil governors of provinces as to the maintenance 

order, in view of the reopening of the Cortes on October Ist; the 
army manoeuvres were suspended, and the opening of universities 
nd secondary schools postponed for a week. 

September 30th.—Sefior Barrios, leader of the Republican Union 
Party, addressing a party meeting said that from the Right only a 
military dictatorship could be expected, but a threat to the Republic 
rom the Right would ‘set Andalusia ablaze. The east coast would 
fare up with Republican enthusiasm and Estremadura would rise to 
lefend liberty. The advent of the Right to power would bring civil 
war, and scaftolds would rise, scaffolds which Republican generosity 
had spared on April 13th, 1931. 

October Ist.—The debate in the Cortes took the form of a series of 
exchanges between the Premier and Sefior Gil Robles, who made it 
lear that his following (175 deputies) wished to see the formation of 
a Government which would include members of the C.E.D.A. Party 

nfederacién Espaftiola Derechas Auténomas) which included several 
croups from different regions. 

Sehor Samper asked the groups forming the Cabinet to express 
their opinion, but no one offered to speak, and the Minister of Com- 
munications left the Government bench. The Premier consulted with 
he other members of the Cabinet, and decided to resign, and the 
resignation was submitted to the President, who accepted it. 

During the debate Sefior Samper reviewed the record of the 
(abinet since the Cortes went into recess, and said they had prepared 
4 Budget for 1935 showing a reduction in expenditure of 174 million 
pesetas. As to Catalonia, he thought that the solution could be con- 
sidered as having been fully achieved by the new regulations interpreting 
the Agrarian Bill, regulations which modified the points in the original 
aw which were unconstitutional or contravened the Statute of Autonomy. 

Sefior Gil Robles entirely disagreed, and said the Premier’s efforts 
lad merely shown how impossible it was to negotiate with political 
lorces which had no desire to reach a harmonious solution. His party 
lad supported the Government again and again, but a situation such 
as had existed since the opening of the Cortes could not be extended. 
\ majority Government should be formed, and if this could not govern, 
an election should be held. 

_ October 2nd.—The President received Sefior de Velasco, leader of 
the Agrarian Party, and Sefior Robles ; also the Socialist Party leader 
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Don Fernando de los Rios, who told him that to allow the C.E.).4 
Party to enter into power would be equivalent to handing the régim» 
over to their enemies. Sefior Zamora then asked Sefior Lerrouy ty 
form a Cabinet which would be “ within the bounds of Republican 
cordiality, as is the desire of the nation.” 

October 4th.—-Sefior Lerroux formed a Cabinet, with Sefior Sampe; 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Sefior Marraco, Minister of Finance, 
Other portfolios were held as follows: Justice, Sefor Aizpun; the 
Interior, Sefior Vaquero ; War, Senor Hidalgo; Marine, Sefior Rocha: 
Public Works, Sefior Maria Cid; Agriculture, Sefor Fernandez: 
Labour, Sefior de Sojo; Industry and Commerce, Sefior Orozco: 
Communications, Sefor Falcon; and Education, Senor Villalobos. [py 
addition, Senor Romero was appointed Deputy Prime Minister, sinc 
he was in charge of the negotiations with the Vatican. 

Eight of the Ministers were Radicals, and three belonged to th: 
C.E.D.A., which included the Popular Agrarians. Senor Cid was an 
Agrarian and Senor Villalobos a Liberal Democrat. It was the first 
Cabinet with a majority in the Cortes since the General Election, 
representing about 322 votes out of 470. The Minister of Agricultw 
was a Popular Agrarian, and his appointment was regarded as a very 
important concession to the C.E.D.A., since he would be in charge of 
the application of the Agrarian Reform Laws, which were strongl) 
objected to by the Right parties. 

On the other hand, the Education Ministry, which the Catholics 
were very eager to have, was given to a Liberal Democrat. 

President Zamora received a letter from the founders of th 


of having “ made defection from ” (defecctondo—not quite “* treason ~ 


es 
10ns 


the Republic, and stating that they cut off all personal relat 
with him. 

A general strike was ordered by the Socialists when the com- 
position of the Cabinet became known, and fighting occurred in Madrid, 
resulting in 50 arrests. 

October 5th.—The strike began in Madrid, and efforts were mad 
to extend it to the whole country. 

Serious disturbances occurred in Asturias, and a state of wai 
was proclaimed. Troops were despatched to assist the Civil Guard. 

The Civil Governor of Oviedo was unable to get into touch with 
outlving villages owing to the cutting of electric power and telegrap) 
lines. Fighting occurred near Valladolid, and in the Basque province 
a Traditionalist Deputy was murdered. 

In many places the Syndicalist Union refused to join in the stnke, 
since it had been started by the Socialists, and the Union of Railwaym 
was also reported to have held aloof. 

No newspapers appeared in Madrid, except the A.B.C. and Debate. 

The Ministry of the Interior broadcast a warning to all citizens 
to remain indoors after 8 p.m. 

The President of the Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees, Setor 
Albornoz, resigned. (He was one of the founders of the Republic). 

The strike was effective in Barcelona, and many thousand workt?s 
demonstrated in front of the Catalan Government Building, speeches 
being made demanding the arming of the people and the establishment 
of ** the Catalan Republic.” 
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[he President of the Generalidad told a deputation that the 

nt had not yet arrived for such action. 

Workers’ revolutionary committees were stated to have taken 
session of Sabadell, Ripollet, Manressa, Solsona, Matero, and other 
wns in Barcelona province. 

Fighting between troops and shock police and rebels was reported 

1 places in the San Sebastian and Bilbao districts, and the general 

“was reported to be effective in Seville, Salamanca, Cordoba, 

ia, Sansandera and throughout the province of Pontevedra. 

October 6th.—The Prime Minister declared that the Strike Move- 
in Asturias had been completely crushed, and in a broadcast 

to the people said that the rebellion had reached its peak, and 
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ce movement was limited to Asturias and Catalonia. ‘ In complete 
disregard of his honour and duty,” he went on, “the President of 
Catalonia has just proclaimed a Catalan State. The hour is grave, but 
the Government will do its duty. The state of Martial Law proclaimed 
in Asturias has been extended to the entire nation. We are ready to 
establish the Sovereign Constitution and the Statutes without 


Uiif 


tation. 
[his followed the proclamation by the Catalan Government of 
‘Catalan State of the Spanish Federal Republic.” President 
npanvs, in a broadcast statement, claimed for the Generalidad the 
ur of representing the Spanish nation. He also invited General 
t, the Commander of the Government forces, to join up with the 
w State, but the General replied by calling out his troops and taking 
possession of the centre of the City. On Senor Companys giving out 
false news and appealing to the peasants and small-holders to arm and 
me to his assistance, General Batet bombed the wireless aerial and 
surrounded the Generalidad offices. 
In Madrid the Government offices and the barracks of the Civil 
ird were attacked, but without success, and after the Government 
proclaimed a state of war, the troops and police secured the upper 
throughout the City. The general strike, however, continued 
eration, 


fober 7th.—Government warships arrived off Barcelona and 
re welcomed by the populace. General Batet seized contro] of the 
(ity after some fighting, and arrested Sefor Companys and all the 
members of his Cabinet except one, and placed them on board ship. 
Sehor Azana was reported to have escaped over the frontier into 
lrance with Sefior Bello, while among those captured was Sefor Badia, 
the organizer of the Escamots and ex-Chief of police. Owing to the 
ceneral strike continuing in Catalonia, all communications were at a 
standstill, the control of the strike having been taken over by th 
Workers’ Alliance, composed of Communists, Socialists, peasants and 
other proletarians. This body wished to seize the Government for 
themselves and proclaim the proletarian State. 

Fighting was reported from many villages in Catalonia, and General 
Batet broadcast a message that everyone should resume work from 
the next day. If the rebels did not give in, gas would be used. 

In Madrid a demonstration in favour of the Government was 
made by a large crowd which proceeded to the Ministry of the Interior 
and cheered the Prime Minister. 
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October 8th.—Fighting continued in Madrid, and in Barcelona th» 
revolutionaries made a fresh attempt to seize the City. General Bate 
however, retained control of all the stragetic points, and a large number 
of prisoners were taken, including Sefior Bello. 

At the towns of Villanueva, Granolliers and Igualada rebels foug); 
desperately and for some time succeeded in repulsing the troops. 

It was reported in Barcelona that the real leaders of the revolt 
were Dr. Dencas and Sefor Badia, leaders of the Escamots, who 
compelled Sefior Companys to declare the independence of Catalonia, 
under threat of death. 

The Minister of War stated that order had been restored at 
Barruelo (Valencia province), Epila (Saragossa) and Abenojar (Ciudad 
Real). At the naval construction factory at Reinosa, Santander 
strikers surrendered when troops arrived. 

A serious shortage of food was beginning to be felt in Madrid, 
and some rioting was reported. At Seville the general strike continued. 

Troops of the Foreign Legion, from Morocco, were landed at 
Barcelona, Ferro] and Gijon, and the last-named place was shelled 
by a cruiser. 

October gth.—Several towns in Asturias, including Oviedo and 
Gijon, were cleared of rebels after considerable fighting, and com- 
munications with the Province were reopened. 

The Cortes met and declared by acclamation its confidence in the 
Government’s ability to restore order and respect for the Constitution. 
Two Bills were passed, re-establishing the death penalty, and author- 
izing an increase in the police forces, if necessary. 

The Budget was tabled, showing an initial deficit of 300 million 
pesetas (say £9 million). 

Madrid was quiet, but the strike continued. Senor Azana was 
arrested in Barcelona, after trying in vain to get across the frontier. 
Conditions in the City were described as almost normal, and nearly a! 
the newspapers appeared uncensored. A temporary Regional Govern- 
ment was set up under Colonel Jiminez as acting President. 


Turkey. 

October 6th.—Two French destroyers were fired on by the Coast- 
guards outside Smyrna while attempting to enter the port, but 1 
casualties occurred. The incident was stated to be due to a mis 
understanding, the French Government having asked permission {or 
the vessels to visit Constantinople and Smyrna, and when this was 
accorded in respect of the former only the Commander of the vesse:s 
was not informed to that effect. 


U.S.A. 


September 27th.—The President nominated a Committee of si 
members, headed by Mr. Richberg, to take charge of broad policies an‘ 
future legislation regarding the N.R.A. and appointed a board of fiv: 
with two ex-officto members, to take over the duties of General Johnson 
The former was named the Industrial Policy Committee. ; 

The Federal Advisory Council of the Federal Reserve Boeré 
informed the Board that “no real recovery’ was possible until th: 
country returned to the gold standard. It added that no further 
monetary experimentation held out any promise of success, and it Was 
convinced that a currency with a fluctuating value would not material) 
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afect the general price level or adjust discrepancies between the prices 
of different commodities. A higher national income could not be 
brought about by money manipulation. 

The Council found that the business organism would again be in a 
osition to function normally if it were given the assurance of stability, 
and a definite, well-formulated programme for balancing the Budget 
was a pre-requisite for the resumption of private enterprise upon any 

nsiderable scale. The use of Government money in competition with 
»rivate business was paralyzing to private initiative. 

(The Council was made up of twelve leading bankers, one from each 
‘ the Federal Reserve Districts and had the duty of advising the 
keserve Board). 

September 28th.—It was understood that the Government, while 
maintaining a friendly and co-operative attitude towards the proposed 
slan of the League to arbitrate in the Gran Chaco war, would not 
.ctually join with the League in the endeavour. 

The Federal Government initiated two suits to gain possession of 
junds held by New York banks in the name of Russian insurance 
ompanies which had been nationalized by decree in 1918. (By the 
agreement signed by the President and M. Litvinoff in November, 1933 
the Soviet Government assigned to the U.S. Government all claims 
vhich it had as successor to previous Russian Governments to property 
n the U.S.A.) 

September 30th.—The President broadcast a talk to the country 
n which he said he would seek the co-operation of capital and labour 
in establishing “‘ what I may describe as a specific trial period of 
industrial peace.”’ In his conferences with both sides he would seek 
assurances of ** the making and maintenance of agreements which can 
be mutually relied upon and under which wages, hours, and working 
onditions may be determined, and any later adjustments shall be 
made either by agreement or, in the case of disagreement, through 
mediation or arbitration by State or Federal agencies.” 

Referring to employment, he said: “I will stand or fall by my 
refusal to accept as a necessary condition of our future a permanent 
bedy of unemployed. On the contrary, we must make it a national 
principle that we will not tolerate a large body of unemployed, and 
that we will arrange our national economy to end the present un- 
employment as soon as we can.” 

Mr. Roosevelt referred at length to relations between industry 
ind labour, and, after reciting the changes brought about in the fields 
{ banking and investment, spoke of the gains on both sides with the 
idmission that “‘ there is no magic formula which could revive the 
heavy industries and those dependent on them overnight.’’ He also 
mentioned the programme of public works as being closely allied to 
the N.R.A. and turned to consideration of British policy in the 
depression as a rejoinder to those who, “ frightened by boldness,”’ had 
sserted that England had made progress by doing nothing. This 
e strenuously denied ; she had not held to the gold standard when 
ier reserves were threatened, and she had not hesitated to call in War 
Loan bearing interest at 5 per cent., and issue new bonds at 3} per 
ent. and “let it be recorded,” he added, “ that the British bankers 
helped.”” Relations between capital and labour on a basis of collective 
bargaining were much further advanced in Britain than in the U.S.A. 
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and the British press had told them “ with pardonable irony ” tha; 
much of the New Deal was only an attempt to catch up with Englis) 
reforms which went back Io years. 

As to the future of the N.R.A. he said he had avoided the theo; 
that business should and must be taken over into an all-embracin2 
Government ; he had also avoided the equally untenable theory tha: 
it was interference with liberty to offer reasonable help when private 
enterprise needed it. They were now prepared to move into the second 
phase of the N.R.A. on the basis of the experience gained, and th 
would ‘‘ watch the working of this new machinery, modifying 
where it needs modification, and finally making recommendations 
Congress in order that the functions of the N.R.A. which have proved 
of worth may be made part of the permanent machinery of Government.” 

October 2nd.—In an address to the Federal Aviation Commission 
Brigadier-General Mitchell (former Director of Military Aviation 
recommended the construction at once of a powerful fleet of wa: 
dirigibles. Fifty such ships, he said, could attack Japan, and in ty 
days there would be nothing left of that country. ‘“ Japan is our most 
dangereus enemy,” he added, *“‘ and when we design aeroplanes w: 
should design them witha view to making them capable of attacking her.” 

October 4th.—Mr. Richberg, speaking at Washington, advocated 
that business should return to “‘ old time competition,” instead of big 


business attempting to organize an elaborate system of fixing and 
controlling production. What it should organize was the protectio 
of fair competition, not the elimination of competition. Sweeping 


theories of controlled production and prices were nothing, he said, but 
an iridescent dream. 

It was learnt that the Governing Body of Harvard University had 
declined a gift of $1,000 offered by the Chief of the Nazi Foreign Press 
Bureau to enable a student to study for a year in Germany, on th 
ground that the donor had been ‘so closely associated with th 
leadership of a political party which has inflicted damage on th 
universities of Germany through measures which have struck at principles 
which we believe to be fundamental to universities throughout the world. 

October 8th.—The American Federation of Labour voted unani- 
mously to make realization of the 30-hour week in all industries 
paramount purpose of the Federation, on the ground that it was th 
only constructive remedy to relieve unemployment. 

U.S.S.R. 

September 28th.—Suits by U.S. Government to gain possession 0! 
Russian property in the United States. (See U.S.A.) 

Vatican City. 

October 8th.—In an address to priests and young members ot th 
German Catholic Youth Association the Pope enjoined on them to 
‘“‘watch—as the adversary may be stronger than we are. Act lik 
men—each one should do all he can and then he will already ha‘ 
done much; and confide in God—since God is near to us and on ow 
side. Let us with courage fight His battle, even if the adversary makes 
it difficult for us.” 

Yugoslavia. 
September 27th.—Royal visit to Sofia. (See Bulgaria). 
October oth.—Assassination of King Alexander. (See France). 
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